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pible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
powever, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
gelligence, and the news of the day. 

Txnms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us a copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
god the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


rsery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Mines. Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens, 
H Tuacker, Superintendent. 

Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &e., 
}.of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings; 


. Gothic and other patterns. 
C. Exvuis, Master-workman. 
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you are , 
hence- § steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 


for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. : 
8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 
Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied’ 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O H. Mitter, C. Orns, Agents. 
Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefjlly selected stock. 
Merchants es? 
. EYNOLDS, ° 
Mrs. E. faint Superintendents, 


ARRAARRAAADAA AAR 
Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Cogamunity. 5 
ri Mus. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


RARAA 


manrnncnrrnrrrm nan 
Milling : Cust work done as usual at the 


ity Grist-mill, 
era aN D. J. Haut, Miller. 


Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 


executed at the Crrcunar Office. 
G. CampBett. 





Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Latre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 

M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 





Weallinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 





R. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


4 PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 

Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Nores. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onzrpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 

e “a 

» gayPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

kay Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
leringaany of the above publications, are particular- 


fias for its fundamental principles the Religion of the|_ 
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Christ -_s King. 
We are devoted to the Sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ ; and it is well to consider 
what kind of sovereignty he desires. He 
was born to be aking; and according to 
all the prophecies is to sit on the throne 
of David. He is to reign ‘king of na- 
tions,’ ‘and of his government there shall 
be no end.’ If this language suggests to 
us the ideas of a king which we have 
formed from what we know of the state 
and show of earthly sovereigns, we are 
liable very seriously to mistake the nature 
of the sovereignty that Christ is to exer- 
cise, and that he desires. If we make that 
mistake, we may try to make him king 
in a different way from that in which he 
wishes to reign. The Jews did so— 
They worked themselves into an enthu- 
siasm in his favor, and endeavored to 
make a king of him in a mechanical way; 
but he slipped through their hands and 
escaped. He did not want to be a king 
in that way. We may be sure that his 
taste is the same now that it was then, 
and that he does not wish to be made 
king iu the manner of the potentates of 
the earth. The Jews would have made 
him king after a worldly fashion, when 
the fact is, he was king already in the 
very way that he desired. He had be- 
gun his kingdom. He said to his Father, 
*T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.’ He there recognized the admin- 
istration of God, in setting him up as 
king over the little company of his disci- 
ples—thanking his Father that he had 
chosen an obscure set of persons, that 
had no pomp nor power, but who were 
meek in spirit, to be his leading men.—- 
Poor, despised fishermen were chosen for 
his cabinet, and appointed to be his sec- 
retaries of state and ministers. His king- 
dom was then begun, but in such a way 
that the Jews regarded him as a vaga- 
bond. He was king of the circle which 
the Father had given him; and when 
they endeavored to make him king after 
their gross, Babylonish fashion, he scorn- 
ed it. 

It is true that Christ will be publicly 
received as the king of the world. The 
dispensation is coming in which he is to 
be recognized as king over the whole 
earth, in the same manner that he was 
over that small circle. He has had all 
power in heaven and on earth since the 
Second Coming, and it will be known by 
and by, that he has that power, and his 
sovereignty will be acknowledged and 
submitted to. But we must never think 
that he has any taste whatever, for the 
pomp and trappings of earthly royalty. 
He is not seeking these things, and will 
not accept them. We may be perfectly 
aure that this is the fact in regard to him, 
from what we know of the essence of his 
life, and the spirit that proceeds from him. 
He said ‘I am meek and lowly in heart,’ 





‘ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distin ctly as possible. 
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and weknow that he spoke the truth. 


There is that in his heart that revolts at 
man-worship, and all that appertains to 
pride. The real delight of Christ’s heart 
is first of all in the will of the Father—in 
submission instead of rule; and next to 
this he delights in social enjoyment— 
union with his neighbor, with his disciples 
and with the church. He isa lover of God 
and man. In being made king, we may 
be sure that he will not acceptany cere- 
monial inauguration—any great recep- 
tion with processions and banners. The 
attentions with which the world seek to 
please their great men, would not please 
him at all. He loves to be king over sim- 
ple, loving folks, who live together in 
harmony. The song, 


How pleasant ’tis to see 
Kindred and friends agree, 


describes the kind of palace which Christ 
would like to live in. Truthful, faithful, 

nest, harmonious spirits, are the palace 

t Christ seeks in this world. They 
are the throne and the glory that he de- 
sires, instead of processions, and banners, 
and pomp, and ceremony. The more qui- 
et the palace is, the better he will like it. 

This view will quiet our imaginations 
in respect to what we shall seek, not only 
for ourselves, but for Christ. The Lord, 
speaking though the prophet, says, ‘Seek- 
est thou great things for thyself ? scek 
them not.’ So it may be said, Seekest 
thou great things for Christ ? seek them 
not. He revealed himself to the meek 
and lowly in heart, and hid his great 
truths from the wise and prudent. -He 
rejected the offer of worldly sovereignty 
and signified that he was alrgady king, in 
the way that ‘he desired, when he was in 
the midst of his humble followers.—We 
will keep these things constantly in view, 
and endeaver to make a palace for Christ 
that will suit him, and as fast as possible 
subdue the world, and make it a home for 
his spirit—-a fit place for the meek and 
lowly of heart ; and thenhe will be king 
in asense that suits him, and the only 
sense that he would esteem of any val- 
ue.—Home-Talk. 





The Inner World. 

Apprehending the Second Coming and 
the existence of the Primitive church, may 
be considered as a matter of discovery. It 
implies indeed such faithfulness to the 
truth, and earnestness and determination 
to believe it, as only can agree with a good 
character. But the thing to be believed is 
just as simple a matter of fact as the dis- 
covery of a new continent. The heavenly 
church may be conceived of as a new con- 
tinent, the existence of which has lately 
been discovered. When a real belief in 
that continent begins to work in the world, 
it will be the great victory of thespirit over 
the flesh, and the end of the devil’s king- 
dom. We cannot do a better thing for 
ourselves or for the world, than to gaze 
with all our souls into the cloud that re- 
ceived Christ. The truth is, there is ac- 
tual substance and form, and solidity and 
power, of persons and things, that cannot 
be seen with the outward eye, and that can 
be seen -with the inward eye; and it 





is not altogether a mere matter of volun- 


tary’ revelation on God’s part, but we can 
cultivate our senses till we perceive these 
things in a natural way. Our business 
is now, (not after death,) to find our 
way into that world, and connect our- 
selves with it. It is the distinct charac- 
teristic of the career of Christ in this 
world, that you never find him losing 
sight of that inner world; he acted all 
the time in the presence of it. That was 
the real, actual world to him, and this 
outer world was the dreamy world ; and 
yet he behaved correctly with reference 
to this world. Read the gospels through, 
and you will see that that was the differ- 
ence between him and all other men—the 
external state was to him the world of 
dreams, and his world of realities was 
that in which he was in the presence of 
the Father. He was always awake to 
that world. 

He sent the Spirit upon his disciples 
to ‘- their senses till they were wide 
awak@™to that world, and set his Second 
Coming before them asa lure——an en- 
ticement. He set before them all possi- 
ble hopes and all possible fears to persuade 
‘them to wake themselves interiorly— 
And now it will require almighty power 
and machinery such as God only can 
arrange, to get the world into the true 
action of interior discovery, there is so 
much unbelief and death-like drowsiness 
in regard to the matter. 





Christ’s Standard of Righteousness. 

In the parable where Christ likens the 
kingdom of heaven unto a certain king 
who made a marriage for his son, we have 
a good illustration of his estimate 
of the different classes of character 
among men. When the servants first 
went forth they were directed to invite 
the most respectable and honorable class. 
But they made light of it, and went their 
ways, one to his farm, and another to his 
merchandize. The king then sent his 
servants into the highways to bid as many 
as they should find to the marriage. Ac- 
cordingly they went out, and gathered 
together all, as many as they found, both 
bad and good, and the wedding was fur- 
nished with guests. It would seem from 
this that the king had but very little care 
or discrimination in regard to the charac- 
ter of his guests. A sweeping together of 
all the characters that one would meet in 
the streets would make a curious collec- 
tion. But as we read a little further, we 
find that he has after all one test by which 
he discriminates between those who are 
worthy and those who were unworthy to 
enjoy his feast ; for when the king came 
in to see the guests, he saw there a man 
which had not on a wedding garment. 
And he said unto him, ‘ Friend, how cam- 
est thou in hither not having on a wedding 
garment ? and he was speechless, Then 
said the king to the servants, Bind him 
hand and foot and take him away and cast 
him into outer darkness: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth ; for many 
are called, but few are chosen.’ : 

The test of worthiness, then, was not 
in respect to previous character, either in 





regard to wealth, respectability, or even 
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morality ; for the invited ones included 
both good and bad ; but it was in respect 
to their present appearance, They could 
not plead that they could not obtain a 
wedding garment, as it was the custom 
among the Jews for the host to furnish 
hie guests with dresses for the occasion. 
This is a figure which most beautifully 
illusttates the state of spirit which pleases 
God, and one which is much used in the 
New Testament. ‘ For as many of you as 
have been baptized into Christ have put 
on Christ.’ ‘ That ye put on the new man,’ 
‘ Put on the whole armor of God.’ ‘I coun- 
sel thee to buy of me white raiment, that 
thou mayest be clothed.’ ‘ And to her 
was granted that she sh@uld be arrayed in 
fine linen, clean and white ; for the fine 
linen is the righteousness of the saints.’ 
These are some specimens of the use 
which is made of this figure, and they 
vindicate most clearly the source of all 
righteousness that is acceptable with God, 
as well as the freedom with which all are 


invited to partake of it. H. J. 8. 


Wallingford Commune. 
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A Better Rule. & 
Fourier’s maxim that ‘ Attraction pro- 


portioned to Destinies, however grand in its 
way, is after all but a bald and mechanical ex- 
pression, compared with the glorious truth that 
beams upon us from the New Testament gospel, 
and irradiates the believer’s daily experience. It 
may seem a great thing to have one’s wants accu- 
rately responded to and just satisfied by events, 
which is al] that, Founer’s formula amounts to; 
but we find something greater and better than 
this in operation in the kingdom of God. That 
is to say, we are continually surprised, and as it 
were overwhelmed by blessings, the measure of 
which goes vastly beyond the’ limitations which 
sur mere blind attractions had. marked out for 
themselves. We ask for bread, and Providence 
spreads a feast. We limit our desires by what 
we have known of good: but ‘destiny’ leads us 
on, and opens boundless stores beyond to pour 
gratuitously inter Jap. This fact in experience 
is conclusive evidence of a Gop, a living Father, 
a Spirit of infinite love. A machine universe 
such as infidels conceive of might be supposed to 
work out just the even balance of destiny and 
desire; but when we find the rule of existence, 
working out Jetler results everywhere than we 
were prepared for, we know there is a living Mas- 
ter behind the mechanism. The facts of life 
teach us, with Paul, to acknowledge and glorify 
‘Him who is able to do exceeding abundantly, 
,Bove all that we asic or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us.’ 














The Reason Why. 

The Evening Post is unwilling to account for 
‘the existence of an anti-marriage club in the 
city of New York,’ on subjective grounds, but 
thinks it ‘a consequence of its growing popula- 
tion ;? remarking that ‘as cities become large, 
men of peculiar opinions, who in a small commu- 
nity stand alone, find that there are others who 
think with them, and with whom they can form 
associations to keep each other in countenance.’ 

The above is the burden of the Post’s argument, 
I¢ is plausible, but yet fails, in our judgment, to 
satisfactorily account for the phenomena which 
has caused such a commotion among the New- 
York public. If, as the above argument scems 
to imply, the aggregation of a certain num- 
ber of individuals—say six or seven hundred 
thousand—into the compactness of city life, 
must necessarily breed anti-marriage socicties, 
and the like, why have we not long since heard 
of the existence of similar organizaticns in Lon- 
don and Paris, whose population is double and 
treble that of New-York? Certainly, according 
to this estimate, such developments should have 
taken place in those cities, at least twenty or 
thirty years ago; and a city of such numcrical 
inferiority as New-York would never have been 
suffered to take the lead ina movement of this 
kind. 

But there is a different interpretation. We 
ave inclined to attribute the recent unti-marriage 














movement to the liberalization of public senti- 
ment, and the increased freedom of thought, 
which the progress of civilization breeds. As 
new light dawns upon the world, the sanctity of 
existing institutions, heretofore considered unim- 
peachable, is called in question, and on investiga- 
tioy proves defective. And no sooner are our 
social organizations discovered to be unsound; 
than strong hands and strong hearts arise to bat- 
tle and labor for their improvement ; not always 
wisely, perhaps—nay, often blindly; but with an 
energy and effective force which cannot fail to 
leave its imprint behind. 

It is true that the labor of the anti-marriage 
reformers is mainly that of demolition—that they 
have made very little provision for reconstruction ; 
but it is the privilege of those who look deep into 
the providence of God, te believe that the death 
of the old is but preparatory to the resurrection 
of the new: that the ruin which menaces the 
marriage prganization of this world is the pre- 
liminary to the introduction of a far more com- 
plete and glorious condition of society, the social 
system of heaven. 





Tribune, (celebrated for its zealous advocacy of 
temperance and anti-slavery,) during the late 
election campaign, in consideration of a certain 
sum paid therefor, (said to be $5,000,) lent 
three of its advertising columns to the liquor- 
dealing interest. Whereupon, one of its neigh- 
bors, the Sunday Courier, propounds the fol- 
lowing ‘ question in rule of three.’ ‘If $5,000 
will buy up three columns of the Tribune for rum, 
how much will it take to buy up the whole 

for slavery ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Arrival of tho Atiantic. 


WAR NEWS. 

The Atlantic brings intelligence of a reported 
battle between the Russians in Asia Minor and 
the Turks under Omer Pasha. The battle lasted 
five hours—the Turks claimed the victory. Full 
and reliable details have not been received. 

In the Crimea both armies are said té be wholly 
engaged in preparing winter accommodations. 





CLOSE OF THE FRENCH EXPOSITION. 
The formal closing of the Exposition, and the 
distribution by the Emperor of decorations and 
medals, adjudged to the exhibitors, took place on 
the 15th of November. Twelve thousand exhib- 
itors received premiums or‘ honorable mention.’ 
The result, so far as American exhibitors are 
concerned, is not (says the 7;ibune) “one to cast 
discredit on this country, especially considering 
how few of the countless useful inventions which 
ought to haye been shown on such an occasion 
were taken there. A respectable number of me- 
dals of various classes, and even some crosses of 
the Legion of Hunor are distributed to American 
exhibitors and commissioners. The latter trinket 
can only be worn by a citizen of this country, on 
the special permission of Congress, and it remains 
to beseen whether that permission will be accord- 
ed to the persons in question.” 
INDIAN WAR IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON TERRI- 

TORIES. 

Startling intelligence is received from the north- 
west. It seems that in Oregon and Washington 
territories, the Indians are msing in great num- 
bers against the white population, and actual war 
is raging in many parts, and threatens to become 
general. Sixty whites are reported to have been 
killed by the Indians during the last two weeks of 
October. The cause of this disturbance we do 
not find clearly stated. 

CIVIL WAR IN KANSAS. 

A Telegraphic dispatch from St. Louis announ- 
ces that serious collisions have taken place in 
Kansas between the free-state and pro-slavery 
settlers, resulting in shooting, mobbing, house- 
burning, etc. The military had been called out, 
The free-state men are considered the aggressors; 
but the information thus far received cannot be 
fully credited, perhaps. 

NEW DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 

The Star of the West brings the important in- 
telligence, that extensive gold mines have been 
recently discovered in Tuolumne County, which 
it is reported, exceed in richness all previous dis- 
eoverics in California. The mountain in which 
the deposits have been found is about twenty 
miles long, and it is said that one hundred thous- 
and dollars’ worth of gold has been already. taken 
from about a hundred square feet of earth, drawn 
from the bowels of the mountain. It is supposed 
that, in this new field there will be work for thous- 





ands of men for years to come. 
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CONGRESS. 

Congress has assembled, but neither of the 
Houses has yet been organized. A ‘stormy’ 
session is generally expected. Kansas and other 
exciting topics will demand immediate attention. 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 


—Robert Hare, a Professor of Chemis- 
try in the University of Pennsylvania, and one of 
the most celebrated scientific men in this coun- 
try, announces himself a convert to the ‘ Rapping’ 
philosophy. He has recently published a book, 
entitled—‘ Experimental Investigation of the Spir- 
itual Manifestations, etc ;? from which it appears 
that in undertaking to prove the absence of spir- 
itual agency in said phenomena, he became con- 
vinced, on the contrary, of the presence of such 
agency. 

—The Emperor of Austria has confer- 
redupon Prof. Morse ‘ the great gold medal for sci- 
ence,’ being the fourth he has received from Eu- 
ropean sovereigns for his perfecting the magnetic 
telegraph, which in its practical results ranks by 
the side of the application of steam as a motive 
power. 

—Judge Grier of the United States 
Supreme Court has decided that the legal weight 
of a ton of coal is 2,240 Ibs., and that no State 
law can be enacted altering the quantity. 


—The Home Journal mentions that, of 
the whole number of poets whose biographies are 
given in the new edition of ‘‘The Poets and 
Poetry of America,” 41 were born in Massachu- 
setts; New York contributes 32, Cornecticut 16, 
Delaware, Georgia, and the District of Columbia 
leach, and thirteen States are not represented. 
James K. Paulding, aged 75, is the eldest, and 
Bayard Taylor and R. H. Stoddard, each aged 30, 
are the youngest on the list. 


—Among the new things on exhibi- 
tion at the late Connecticut State Fair, was a 
potato-digger of decided peculiarity. It is likea 
double mould-board plough, with slits that strain 
the tuber? out of the dirt as fast as two horses 
can walk and ten men pick up! 


—It is stated that P. T. Barnum 
intends to establish in New York city a grand 
Zoological Institute, and that for this purpose he 
has already secured ample ground-room on Broad- 
way. Besides the Zodlogical Institute, he pro- 
poses to have an extensive equestrian establish- 
ment, including camels, elephants, etc. Already 
men are engaged in various paris of the world in 
securing specimens, to be sent forward as soon as 
the necessary accommodations are prepared. 


—The American Institute has pur- 
chased the Crystal Palace, on condition that it 
can procure from the Legislature the passage of 
an act authorizivg the Common Council to lease 
them the ground for the term of twenty-five 
years. The amount to be paid for the Palace is 
$125,000. ‘The Institute takes the management 
and control of the edifice immediately. 


—It is said that the belles of Utah 
have adopted a new costume, consisting of a 
loose-fitting dress, resembling, in cut, a man’s sack 
coat, buttoned in front, and reaching a few inches 
below the knees, a pair of pantalets adorning the 
ankles, and a Leghorn. hat set jauntily upon the 
head, being, in fact, a modification of the Bloom- 
er costume. The ladies are thus relieved of a 
superabundant load of petticoats, and their hus- 
bands are freed from paying for more than two 
thirds the quantity of dry goods—no small item 
of expense in that country, where each man has 
from five to fifty wives.—Life Illustrated. 





Aun Oneida Journal. 

Thursday, Nov. 29.—Thanksgiving day. Our 
supper probably formed a decided contrast with 
most of the thanksgiving suppers eaten to-day.— 
According to a proposal made last evening, and 
unanimously responded to, instead of following 
universal custom, and surfeiting ourselves with 
roast turkey, plum puddings and the like, our re- 
past consisted of the most simple articles, served 
to the Community in the parlor. If we may 
credit our own emotions on the occasion, and the 
general testimony elicited from the members, this 
departure from the customs and traditions of our 
fathers has rendered the day none the less a day 
of thanksgiving and praise, 

Sunday, Dec. 2.—A fashion of little private tea- 
parties, (supper parties, that is,) is having quite 
a run in the Community, and there is truly a 
sparkle of inspiration in them—love and unity 
grow out of them. They are given by way of 








toasting a beloved visitor, perhaps, or of feasting 
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a party of quilters; or are got up as club-megy. 
ings by industrial associates in some particular 
department. They attract the Sympathy ang 
services of many others besides those particularly 
concerned, which is perhaps their pleasantest fea- 
ture. Mrs, C., a motherly, warm hearted old 
lady, during the visit not long since, of oue who 
was formerly a member of the Community, byt 
who is now a sister of charity in an isolated 
family, made a supper for her in the school-room, 
to which she invited the circle of her particulgy 
friends, forming a happy family party. Mrs, 4. 
and Mrs N., who in the course of the fall with the 
help of volunteers have put in and got out some 
eighteen bed-quilts and comfortables for family 
use, on the occasion of their last two or three 
quiltings, invited a select number, and prepared 
a supper in the ironing-room for them, to which 
a few gentlemen were also invited. These wer 
pleasant occasions, in which convivial manifesta. 
tions were mingled with thanksgiving and sep. 
timents of faith, hope andcharity. This evening 
the milkers have aad a supper. There were 
present about twenty-five, including all the officials 
of the dairy department and barn. The table 
was set at the dairy house, and the repast which 
was furnished and served by assiduous friends, 
consisted of milk, pop-robin, butter, cheese, cus. 
tard, bread, pie, and cake ; milk being the stap 
article, and entering into all the compounds, {f 
was a sweet, white, meal. The health of Mr, 
Lawton, the chief manager of the barn, milking, 
&c., was drank, to which he responded with some 
appropriate remarks on the condition of his de- 
partment, its prosperity, and comparative attrac, 
iveness, which was ascribed partly to the fact 
that the milking had been elevated into one 
of the respectable businesses of the Community, 
J. H. N., and others whose presence always en- 
sures enthusiasm and genial influences, having en- 
gaged init with heart.and zest through the season, 
Mr. L. gave some statistics, showing what a 
debt we owe to our cows. From the rich clabo- 
ration of the grass and fodder which they have 
consumed the past year, they have given us nearly 
4,000 lbs. of butter, over 2,200 lbs. of cheese, and 
all the time a generous supply of milk for family 
use. Hurrah for the cows! good mddance to the 
pork! ‘The last toast before we rose from the ta- 
ble, was to the health of the Wallingford Com- 
mune, and the prosperity of their dairy depart- 
ment, which by the way we have not always 
heard very good news from. They have excellent 
gardeners there, but no such developed genius as 
we have, in milk economy. Admiriag the cheer- 
fulness with which they have restricted them- 
selves to the use of what butter they could make, 
(that sometimes not being enough to have it on 
the table oftener than once a week,) and wishing 
to express our koinonia with them, the party 
of milkers agreed to bring a proposition before the 
evening session, to wit, that Oneida send Walling- 
ford a good large firkin of butter immediately. 
(It scarcely needs here to be added, that the pro- 
position met with enthusiastic acceptance.) On 
the whole, the milking party was pronounced anf 
exquisite affair, many pleasantries being perpetra- §) 
ted which cannot be detailed here. The sum of §) 
the matter is, that the present state of our milking 
department affords an encouraging example of 
what can be done to make a repulsive business! 
agreeable. 


Wednesday, Dec. 5.—This December weather 
deserves to be chronicled for its delightsomeness, 
When we draw the curtain of sleep the stars are 
shining with burnished brightness, and when we 
wake in the morning they seem to have still in- 
creased their luster, and they are set ina sky of 
unspeakable clearness. This morning the near 
conjunction of Venus and the crescent of the 
moon was very beautiful. The sun is bmght 
through the day, and the air is tempered to 4 
pleasant degree of warmth, while at the same 
time its breath is salubrious and invigorating. It 
is a good time to inhale oxygen. <A gaily col- 
ored butterfly was seen a day or two since, flying 
about as in the hey-day of spring. 

















Home Criticisms. 2 
[ Without engaging to furnish regularly a con- 
tribution of this kind, we commence in this No. of 
the Circular a column under the head of ‘ Home 
Criticisms,’ daguerreotypes of character furnished 
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by the course of criticism that 1s now in progress 
among us. It may be well to remark to our 
readers by way of intreduction to these sketches, 
that they do not pretend to pass in review the 
whole groundwork of character, but relate mainly 
to the superficial excrescences and tendencies of 
education and habit that affect the expel sur- 
face of the believer's life. Indeed, for some time 
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;ast but very little criticism—especially of the 
severer kind—has transpired in the Association, 
for the reason that there has been but little oc- 
casion for it. Self-judgment, growing brotherly 
love, and a general community purpose, are daily 
reducing the consciousness that much criticism is 
needed. And if it is remarked that in these 
printed reports generally there is but compar- 
atively little commendation of character, it may 
be understood at the outset that much of this 
element of criticism is purposely omitted to save 
time—it being tacitly assumed by the members 
that as we love one another without dissimula- 
tion, sincerity is acceptable without praise. ] 

Thursday Evening, Nov. 29.—The person 
criticised this evening was an old and tried asso- 
ciate—a man of faith, reliable and to be depended 
upen in trial or adversity. He had been aspiritu- 
al man, and in days past had contributed much to- 
the edification of the church. But lately hg had 
appeared to labor under some kind of strictures— 
seemed to lack the disposition to make public 
property of his gift for edification—was usually 
silent in our meetings, and it was noticed that he 
was not heard to confess Christ as often as form- 
erly. He lacked enthusiasm—manifesting some- 
times a discouraged, self-depreciating tone—some- 
what isolated, with tendencies to descending 
fellowship ; and withal was a difficult case to criti- 
cise. His past experience was referred to ; he had 
come out through tribulation into the confession 
of Christ, had manifested faith in respect to dis- 
ease, had often stood in the breach in helping oth- 
ers. He had himself within a year recovered 
from an attack of disease which threatened his 
life, through the agency of the faith-and-labor 
cure ; and it was queried whether this struggle 
with disease had not sométhing to do with his 
present state. Though inspiration may have been 
manifest in his victory, was it not predominantly 
a victory of will, rather than of tho vital resur- 
rection element? His unfruitful condition in 
spiritual things seemed to indicate as much. The 
summing up of the jury in the case of this mem- 
ber was, that though in a comparatively unnatu- 
ral state, affected by foreign influences, still the 
elements of his former spirituality were in him ; 
and he was recommended as a cure for his faults, 
to return to his first faith and coufession of Christ. 
This would secure unity and fellowship with the 
resurrection spirit, render him superior to tempta- 
tions from evil, and make him elastic, bucyant, 
and fruitful. 

Sunday, Dec. 2.—The subject for this evening 
was judged to be deficient in readiness and prompt 
ness to shoulder responsibilities that naturally 
and rightfully belonged to him as a public man.— 
He was an example of modesty and unobtrusive- 
ness; and it was the excess of these virtues, per- 
haps, that occasioned the criticism just given.— 
Another fault was noticeable, or rather a defect ; 
for it inheres in his mental organization, shows 
itself in his physiognomy, and may be is heredit- 
ary: His perceptive facultics were dull in some 
respects: there was about him oftentimes a slow- 
ness of comprehension, an obtuseness, that affects 
one unpleasantly. He requires considerable dem- 
onstration and explanation to enable him to com- 
prehend a new idea—to master a new or untried 
branch of manual labor. He does not readily 
comprehend the point of a joke, and often fails to 
do so until, as you may say, it has lost its soda, 
and he is too late to join in the laugh. But not- 
withstanding his lack of quick acumen, he has a 
good mind and good judgment: and if he requires 
time to enable him to fathom a new idea, the 
thing once mastered remains, and is not easily 
lost. Quickness of perception, it was thought, 
is cultivable ; and none need despair of this at- 
tainment on account of any natural deficiency—it 
may be transmitted, lke an epidemic, in cases of 
strong sympathy and affection ; and for this there 
are no where such facilities as Communism affords. 
—While his business spirit is genial at home, and 
he has the faculty of making the Jabor in which 
he engages attractive to others, he is thought to 
be somewhat stiff and formal, not off-hand enough 
in his manner of dealing with the business world 
outside of our own circle—an index of which is 
seen in a lack of grace and simplicity in his gen- 
eval personal carriage-—Another cause of criti- 
cism was found in what was thought to be essen- 
tially a habit of luxuriousness—a native love of 
cise that made him shrink from exertion and 
averse to much self-denial. One result of this 
tendency is that he confines himself too exclu- 
sively to a limited circle, and is not so generally 
diffusive as is desired of his spirit, affections, and 


Correspondence Glances. 


Baldwinsville, N. Y., Nov. 29. 

Dear Brotuer H. W. B.:—Your loving epis- 
tle is duly received, and has the quality of brevity, 
which sometimes is a virtue, but in this instance 
the opposite would be more esteemed. Your in- 
vitation to put in writing the incident I related 
to you meets with a hearty response. 

Every occurrence in our experience that goes 
to verify the declaration of Christ at the time of 
his ascension, to wit, ‘ All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth, is valuable as a means 
of edification—a strengthener of faith. The Cap- 
tain of our salvation is no mere man or myth, as 
many at this day believe both in mortality and in 
Hades, but a living, active Prince, possessed of 
Almighty power. This is evident to his people, 
from all the facts in their history. I have one 
manifestation of late occurrence in my business, 
worth recording to his honor. 

During the past summer and autumn I have 
at intervals been engaged in making a survey of 
a large tract of land, comprising six farms, each 
of which was surveyed and computed separately. 
The boundaries of all are very irregular, and con- 
tain over 1300 acres. It became necessary, a 
short time since, to verify the sum total of the 
computations, that is to compute the whole tract 
as a unit. There are forty-seven sides to the 
land, and the only true method is to work what 
is called ‘a Traverse.” This is done by placing in 
columns opposite each course and distance, the 
northings or svuthings, the eastings or westings, 
belonging to each, and from these computing the 
area. In the case of which I speak, the columns 
were quite long, and much figuring was isite 
to obtain the result. This, much to my surprise, 
differed about two hundred ages, from the sum 
of the separate farms. Two whole days were 
spent in fruitless endeavors to find theerror. On 
che morning of the third I was despairingly look- 
ing over the figures, and while thus engaged, I 
was sensibly impressed with the comforting truth, 
that Christ is the fountain of wisdom and knowl- 
edge. My heart longed for this fountain, and my 
lips confessed Christ my wisdom. In ai: instant 
afterwards, as if by a flash of light, the nature 
of the error was made plain, and my cye at once 
directed to the spot. It consisted in transposing 
two of the sides, out of their proper order.— 
‘Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift.’ 

Yours in love, Q. W. Re 


Broortville, Pa., Nov. 25. 

I wish to bear a part in producing matter for 
the paper, and I trust God will enable me to write 
something edifying. There is no experience in 
the believer's life, however simple, that may not 
be of use to others, if it be given in the right 
time. Ilow oftea a few words from one who is 
absent comes like resurrection life to us, and serves 
to help us out of trouble. I thank God for absent 
friends—it serves to draw out the hidden life in 
the heart, and enables us to give our love a more 
full expression than we should feel like doing in 
their presence; though we are beginning to ap- 
prehend the fact more fully that in Christ time 
and space is annihilated. 

There never was a time when the defects in my 
character appeared so many as at present, and I 
realized my bondage to habits so fully ; but I have 
much to encourage me. I know that in Christ is 
full salvation, and I can testify to some victories 
already won. I certainly have got the victory 
over the lazy spirit; it can no longer hide itself 
under the plea of ill health; although I have had 
a great deal of suffering from disease the last six 
months, yet I have actually enjoyed work better 
than I ever supposed it possible for me to do—it 
is truly attractive. One thing more may be men- 
tioned here. Since we came to this country we 
have become very much attached to drinking cof- 
fee, as well as tea, and it seemed almost impossi- 
ble to do without; and yet it has entirely disap- 
peared from our table without any effort on our 
part, and water more than supplies its place. We 
have no reason to be discouraged , for if Christ 
can get access to us in such a way as to save us 
permanently from one habit, be it seemingly ever 
so unimportant, it involves the death of the 
whole. P. Ke 





A Story of the Evil Eye. 
Some one has said, that the secret of 
happiness lies in looking at good, and not 
at its limitations. It is certain at least, 
that a great amount of the unhappiness 
which exists in the world may be traced 
to the opposite course—looking not at 





influence. 


good but at its limitations. The miser- 








able are made so, less’ by finding them- 
selves in really bad conditions, than by 
the view of better conditions which they 
might be in. Persons may be in very 
good conditions positively, and relatively 
in comparison with the condition of most 
around them, and with their own condi- 
tion formerly, and yet make themselves 
perfectly wretched by comparing their cir- 
cumstances with those of a few whom they 
imagine more favored. H—— wastaken 
from a hovel, & home no better than a 
barn, and from circumstances of destitu- 
tion that are not often surpassed in this 
land of plenty, and received with his fam- 
ily into the Community, where it may be 
said he has enjoyed a condition of freedom 
from the burdens of life—a condition of 
leisure and even luxury, that none but 
the very wealthy attain to. Often, as we 
have seen him in gentleman’s slippers in 
the carpeted parlor at an early hour of the 
evening, reading a book from the library, 
have we been reminded of the circum- 
stances in which some of our people found 
him, living in a dreary barn, windowless, 
open to the weather, and tenanted by 
swallows, with all things around him cor- 
responding. And when sometime in the 
summer a neighboring millionaire sent 
here to buy some of our frnit, we said 

a friend, ‘ Here is H—— enjoying dainties 
every day that your man of thousands 
does not have at hand.’ In his former 
circumstances his family had no access to 
elevated society, or to scarcely any sources 
of education ; now they are in the midst 
of a school which is aiming to be a genu- 
ine University, where every thing shall be 
taught and learned that can add to the 
happiness and dignity of human beings, 
Yet H is subject to this evil posses- 
sion of the spirit of comparison. He will 
get his eye on the limitations of the good 
he enjoys, see what he might have more, 
or what others have which he lacks, and 
forgetting entirely what reasons he has for 
thanktulness, become intensely wretched. 
When lately he brought out the atate of 
his feelings, and confessed the meannesses 
of the evil eye, which is always looking out 
for slights and neglects and partialities, 
instead of occasions of thankfulness, it 
was an edifying meeting ; for the spirit of 
ingratitude could not have made a grosser 
display: and certainly of this vice it is true, 
‘To be hated, it needs but to be seen,’ 








The Unobserved Kingdom, 

It is an interesting inquiry, How may 
the Kingdom of God be expected to 
make its appearance in the world ? that 
is, will it be something irresistible in 
compelling belief and conviction as to its 
origin, or will it be liable to be mistaken 
and confounded with false movements ? 
We may answer this inquiry by examin- 
ing the facts in regard to the first ap- 
pearance of that kingdom on earth—- 
We have reason to suppose that Jesus 
himself was taken by some for an impos- 
tor, and confounded with some leaders of 
insurrection among the Jews who had 
preceded him. Even the liberal Gama- 
fiel placed the movement in this category. 
And when at last its religious character 
came to be understood, still it was regard- 
ed as only one among the many sects and 
heresies that had sprung out of the Jew- 
ish religion. So little, in its early days, 
was this religion respected, which, though 
with sullied purity, now covers the fair- 
est portion of the globe, and bids fair 
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ere long to conquer the rest. Even the 
fact of the resurrection of Christ, a fact 
in its bare actuality more wonderful than 
any recorded in history, was insufficient 
to signalize its character. What wonder 
then if the Kingdom of Heaven now 
comes in and takes its place in the world 
silently and unrecognized by the great 
mass, among a multitude of movements 
apparently similar, though easily to be 
distinguished by the lover of truth. ‘The 
kingdom of heaven cometh not with ob- 
servation,’ because its truest manifesta- 
tions and greatest miracles are within. 
Other spirits and principalities may show 
fruits that closely resemble it, as far as 
externals go. As there were false Christs, 
showing great signs and wonders, so there 
may be false communisms, attempts at 
organization, showing great results for 
a while, but radically shams, movements 
of the Evil One, whose policy has always 
been to imitate God. And this may be, 
at the same time that there is much sin- 
cerity on the part of individuals concern- 
ed. The only sure test is an internal 
one. Is there love there or not? For 
where brotherly love is, there is the king- 
dom of God. ‘A new commandment I 
write unto you, that ye love one another ; 
as I have loved you, that ye also love 
one another. By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.’ John 13: 34, 35. 
Undoubtedly this kingdom is destined 
to ultimate supremacy in externals also ; 
but like many a less mighty enterprise, it 
may lie a long time dormant. God, who 
works on the scale of ages, may seem to 
let his work stand still, or perhaps recede ; 
it may seem that ‘allthings continue as 
they were from the beginning of the world’ 
—but we may be sure it is only an appear- 
ance, as it was in the days of the Prim- 
itive church. No motion can be seen by 
watching the hour-hand of a clock ; but 
still it moves; and the progress of the 
world is much like that ; in the course of 
years great changes are made, brt you 
cannot see the motion. There is no 
sham movement, we may he sure, but is 
of use under God to break the way for 
his true kingdom. Dz 





Thankfulness, 

This is one of the gracesof the Spirit, 
earnestly enjoined by the writers in the 
Bible, especially by the great apostle 
Paul. After exhorting believers to earn- 
estness, and straining up their minds to 
faith and obedience, he enjoins thankful- 
ness and giving of thanks almost invaria- 
bly. If the heart is thankful, it must be 
happy and satisfied with God’s dealings. 
All creation looks bright, and all crea- 
tures appear lovely—beauty beams forth 
where little might be expected, and joy 
springs up in all directions, softening the 
heart and turning the mind to God and 
the angels. Long has the writer prayed 
and striven against spirits and principali- 
ties that prevented the flowing out of his 
heart in thankfulness to God as he de- 
sired, and as he felt was due to sucha 
generous, kind and loving friend ; but 
by the grace of God he now can say that 
thankfulness is taking the place of dis- 
content and grumbling. If temptations 
assail or troubles distress, it is easy to turn 
the heart to thankfulness, and believe 
that all things must work together for 
good ; andif so, we can as well rejoice and 
be thankful for such experience as for 
any other, It is also manifest that God. 


or the holy angels cannot have fellowship 
with an unthankful spirit ; and as it is 





said, ‘He meeteth him that rejoiceth,’ so 
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it may be said, He meeteth him that is 
thankful. Yea, this is the only state in 
which we are prepared to receive blessings, 
and in which a kind, loving Father can 
safely give us any good thing. Prayer 
with thanksgiving availeth much. C. E. 





| We publish below, from the Tribune’s report 
of the various Thanksgiving sermons in N. Y. city 
and vicinity, lengthy extracts from the discourse 
of Henry Ward Beecher. It presents in his racy, 
original style, what may be termed the bright side 
of the Family Institution—reflected also, we may 
say, from its brightest point ;—for it seems to us 
that whatever of redeeming qualitics remain to 
Familism, concentrate in one focus at the old- 
fashioned New England Thanksgiving board.— 
Here, if anywhere, for a brief moment annually 
selfishness relents its grasp—and social fellow- 
ships, and all that is valuable and lovely in the 
remembrances of “ sweet home,” bear sway. But 
thinking folks will find flaws in Mr. Beecher's 
pretty picture, and now and then one will lift the 
curtain that separates it from the back-ground. 
We wish to haye it appreciated for all it is worth, 
and for this reason present it to our readers. For 
ourselves, we find in Bible Communism, and be- 
lieve it is destined to afford to the world, an every- 
day Thanksgiving festival, such as our annual fes- 
tivals (so far as relates to whatever of good there 
is in them) are but the faintest emblems of.— 
Here, festive sports and religious culture lap on to 
each other—and youth and old age, mirthfulness 
and sobriety, go band in hand in all the intercourse 
of life. Here, the church, the school, and the fam- 
ily, the public congregation and the private house- 
hold. all find their counterparts, and are the 
natural, daily complements of each other. Herej 
the FAMILY, complex and universal, is destinee to 
find its Home. } 


A Thanksgiving Sermon. 
‘* And all the people departed, every man to his 
house; and David returned to bless his house.”— 


1 Chron. 16: 48. : 
I have read in your hearing the ceremony 


and worship of Thanksgiving, recorded in the 
Old Testament, performed ‘by David and his 
servants, upon a memorable occasion of the res- 
toration of God’s long exiled Ark to its House. 
You will observe that I have selected the clos- 
ing verse of this chapter for a text. 
When the public ceremonies of thanksgiving 
were done, every man returned to his own house, 
and David, the chief man of the nation, its king, 
set the example, and returned to bless /Azs house. 
The Sanctuary and the House, the public Con- 
gregation and the private Household, the church 
und the family—-these were the features of that 
Hebrew polity, which, acting through ages, has 
stamped its influence upon Western institu- 
tions. For when the Jews had been torn up 
and part of them destroyed, and the rest scat- 
tered like chaff in all the world, the shadow of 
their old institutions fell upon modern days ; 
and, like the shadow of the Apostles, it has had 
more power init than the living presence of 
most institutions which the world has had. 

* * * * * 

There are no such influences in the world 
for the formation of the Family as tke Old- 
Testament influences. All other institutions 
were subsidiary to the Family—this was the 
paramount one. Customs, festivals, worship, 
ritual, temple——all were to give way at length 
—-the Family never, And while these lived 
they were but the servants of the Family, and 
whatever influences came frgm the more gen- 
eral and public Hebrew institutions ran by 
the peculiar channels appointed by God, down 
into the Families, so that the whole polity of 
the Hebrews was not acentral lake of the- 
ocracy, fed by all the streams and head-springs 
of families, but rather a reservoir, and families 
were supplied with influences by drawing from 
i, i® sala Nidal * The whole abun- 
dunce of the year is but God’s offering of love 
to the Family. The Household is the grand 
eevter. And fruit and grain, wool and flax, 
root and seed, all take their value from what 
they can do for the Family. 

The plow doth not serve the field, but the 
owner. Itis the right hand of the farmer- 
family. The scythe and the sickle are but 
the fingers of the household cutting the locks 
from the head of the year. And what thing is 
done on the farm, in the shop, along the street, 
but is done for the Family? Only the navy 
and the army do not work for families. [What 
then do they work for ?] They are uonatural— 
are not institutions founded on natural instincts, 
but organized medicines to be administered to 
the diseases of natural instinct. But the mer- 
chant runs not through an itch of gold alone— 
it.is the family behind him that works more 
than mere love of money. It is not the love 
of work or skill that drives up the shop—it is 





the love of wife and child and the holy sancti- 
ties of the Roof. ° ° . ? 

The Thanksgiving Day then, is in heart and 
spirit the Festiva. or tue Farry! 

Now come home the children. Now all for- 
biddings cease, and rules relax ; unwonted pla- 
ces are laid open ; locks give back their bolts ; 
jars and cakes are common as grass ; no rooms 
are too fine for treading, no clothes tvo nice for 
wearing——no places too select for familiarity. 
The children may go up and down through the 
hoase, through pantry and cupboard. Frugality 
is the only thing locked up to day, and Parsi- 
mony is expelled ; Generosity comes instead, 
and open-handed Abundance. It is the grand 
day of family joy and liberty, in which it isa 
sin to be sober and a virtue to be merry. 

But, as we must for yet awhile tarry here, 
we will beguile your weariness by that which is 
the next thing to home—a discourse of home : 

I. God be thanked for Tuz House. The 
heart cannot carry all it feels, and so it over- 
flows every day, and the house is the place 
where al} its streams do collect. The heart is 
like a plant in the tropics, which all the year 
round is bearing flowers; and ripening seed, and 
letting them fly. It is shaking off memories 
and dropping associations. The joys of last 
year are ripe seeds that will come up in joy 
ugain next year. Thus the heart is planting 
seeds in every nook and corner ; and as a wind 
which serves to prostrate a plant is only a sow- 
er coming forth to sow its seeds, planting sore 
of them in rock crevices, some by river courses, 
some among mossy stones, some under warm 
hedge, and some in garden and open field, so 
is it with our experiences of life, that sway 
and bow us either with joy or sorrow. They 
plant every thing around about us with heart 
seeds. Thusa House becomessacred. Every 
room hath a memory, and a thousand of them ; 
every door and each window is clustered with 


| associations. 


After years and years we go back to the house 
of our infancy, and faces (that long have looked 
up without seeing the roots that grow over them) 
look out upon us, and an invisible multitude 
stand in gute and portal to welcome us, and 
airy voices speak again the old words which 
men do not hear except in childhood and in the 
house. 

One pities spirits that have no bodies. Poor 
things ! what a mortification it must be to flit 
about like a shadow, or so unsubstantial that 
men can look through you and not know that 
you are there. It may be all well enough in 
August to wish one’s self a cloud, riding in 
fleece high up in the cool air. But when one 
has in Autumn and Winter heard his own foot- 
steps awhile, grasped substantial hands and 
clasped forms that he could fecl, he fecls a 
natural pity for poor misty spirits that cannot 
condense enough to be palpable to the senses. 
But what a poor, shivering, restless, rapping 
spirit is without a body, that is a living man 
without a House. He cannot take root. A 
man at a hotel is like a grape-vine in a flower- 
pot, movable, carried around from place to 
place, docked at the root and short at the top! 
There is no where that a man can get real root- 
room, and spread out his branches till they 
touch the morning and the evening, but in Aes 
own house. If I could I should be glad to live 
in the house that my ancestors had lived in 
from the days of the Flood! That cannot be, 
for in ascendimg the line cf ancestry I find the 
people but not the houses ; and it is more than 


| suspected that some of them never owned one. 


My father’s house! Itis like a picture rubbed 
out. The frame and canvas are there, but 
strangers have possessed it. The room where 
I was born, where my mother rocked my cra- 
dle, and sang as angels do, where she died, 
where all my boyish frolics began and life 
spread out its golden dream——they are all over- 
laid by other histories. We planted plcasant 
things in the old house, but the Assyrians 
came in and settled down in them. The edu- 
cating power of a house cannot be overestimated. 
Itis doubtful whether civilization would not 
totally change its character, if men should 
cease to live in their own permanent homes. 
One reason of the difference between city and 
country is that men board or rent houses in 
cities ; they own and abide in the country.— 
Ove has the advantage of a house and a house- 
hold—the other not. A family without a 
house is a camp merely fortified tor the night ; 
but a family in a house of their own, are a 
family in a permanent fortification. It is well 
called a HOUSE-HOLD, as if it was a fort and 
citadel, into which men may run all their life 
long and be secure! A nation of men on 
wheels would remain Calmucks forever.. A 
rolling stone gathers no moss. 

Il. The Table. Ido not believe that we 
think enough of that purifying power which 
domestic affection has to clothe and hide all 
the animal necessities of our physical nature. 
It has always seemed to me a very strange 
thing that man should be an eating animal. I 





have wondered that he was not made like a 
misletee, mounted on some branch which does 
its cating for it, and serves up to its daily want 
digested sap. Or that he was not an Epiphytes, 
or air plant, that hooks on to the bark and 
swings in the air, collecting its food from wind 
and atmosphere. For, (imitating philosophers 
when they would confuse knowledge,) eating, 
per se is a very gross operation for a spiritual 
being. The mouth is but a mill. Therein 
goes perpetual grists for grinding. The eye 
hath a certain nobleness, as it is the sun of the 
head, and shoots forth beams of light. The 
ear takes in—but it is only impalpable sounds. 
The nose is a recipient, but only of such parts 
of things as are too etherial for form and which 
exhale in odors. But the mouth is a strange 
aperture, into which men cast untold substance, 
and it hath never yet been filled. Nor do I 
believe that any man can quietly watch the 
steps of eating, grinding, and swallowing, as a 
mere animal act, unclothed from associations, 
without feeling even more disgust than he 
would at a pig’s banquet from the noisy trough. 

And yet, if there is one word that is univer- 
sally significant of love, peace, refinement, social 
amenity, friendship, pure society, joy—it is the 
Taste. Such power hath the heart to clothe 
the most unseemly things with its own sweet 
vines and fragrant flowers, that we have not only 
forgotten that eating is an animal act, but we 
have come to associate everything that is swect 
and beautiful with it. We no longer think of 
appetite, butoflove. It is not food, but society 
that we have. We cover the merest animal 
necessities with such sympathies, tastes, joys, 
conversations and gayeties, that the table, the 
symbol of appetite, has cleared itself from all 
grossness, and stands in the language of the 
worldy,as the center of social joy—a feast be- 
comes sacred hospitality; a festival is a reli- 
gious observance. 

ITT. Next in the house is the Chamber. Natu- 
rally it is the waste-room; six or seven hours 
of every day men are breathing corpses ; the 
face discharges expression; the brain gives up 
thinking; life has gone; only the animal lies 
there pulsating, breathing, snoring—helpless as 
an infant—unnoticing as a statue ; all gone, all 
vacant, empty, useless. Looked at without 
educated associations there is no difference be- 
tween a man in bed and a man in a coffin. 

And yet, such is the power of the heart 
to redeem the animal life, and clothe all 
rude and uncomely things with its own leaf 
bearing branches, that there is nothing more 
exquisitely refined and pure and beautiful than 
the chamber of the house in the house. Sleep 
—-it has sprouted up with atl the flowers of 
poets! The couch! From the day that the 
bride sanctifies it to the day that the aged 
motber is borne from it, it stands clothed with 
dignity and beauty. Cursed be the tongue 
that dare speak evil of the household-bed !— 
By its side oscillates the cradle—not far from 
it isthe crib. In this sacred precinct, the 
mother’s chamber, lies the heart of the family. 
Here the child Jearns its prayers. Hither 
night by night angels troop. It is the Holy of 
Holies. 

iV. The Kitchen. Let xs not see in this 
the mere manufactory of cates and pottage.— 
Let it stand, as it is, as the symbol of charitable 
hospitality--as the room for the service of the 
superior to the inferior. The Law of God is, 
that they who are superior in endowment and 
position, should so generously serve those that 
are inferior, that for very love and gratitude 
they in turn should ran to serve the wants of 
the superior. Selfishness has corrupted all this 
Love will yet restore it. The old Kitchen !— 
Its ample hearth never cools from January to 
January. Nor should it—symbolizing as it 


-doth, kindness, benefaction, shelter, support. 


Here not only are the family fed, but hither 
come the poor; the unhoused and unfriended 
find a rest; the hungry are fed; the wanderer, 
upon good errands, or upon none, the poor ad- 
dled vagrant, the brain-shattered innocent, the 
song-singing, story-telling Do Nothing, all find 
the kitchen better than a palace. Ard child- 
ren, who love heart and familiarity better than 
state and solemn circumstance of ostentatious 
respectability, throng to the kitchen. In after 
days we think of it—not with hungry thoughts 
and eating memories. No. The kitchen brings 
back to my mind the great fireplace where, 
through long winter nights I saw more wonder- 
ful pictures and pyrotechnics in falling coals, 
flashing brands, trooping sparks, than ever Cas- 
tle Garden tried to show—the great settee, the 
scenes of roaring mirth, when after apple-paring 
the whole family forgot distinctions, and the 
parents were all children, and the servants 
were ali children too; and maid and hired 
man, child and mother, ran the screaming 
rounds of blindman’s buff ( that never are blind), 
in screaming confusion, and Order goes up 
chimney ; and Revel—hand in hand with love 
and purity——leads on the night: 

Blessed be the kitchen--not for its roasting- 





jack or glorious oven-—thoagh thes: 

be lightly spoken of on suc! 

but for its broad and wi li 

its ready and unostentatx harity 
democratic qualities. For kitchen is the 
only place in the house where all the house- 
hold are upon a level, and where, love being 
the agrarian, forms and observances, ranks 
and differences are swept away without offense 
and without wrong or injury. 

V. But no bouse is complete without two 
pieces of furniture—the cradle and the old-arm 
chair. No house is full that hath not in ita 
babe anda grandfather or a grandmother.— 
Life becomes more radiant and perfect when 
its two extremes keep along with it. The two 
loves which watch the cradle and serve the 
chair are one. But how different in all their 
openings and actions. To the child the heart 
turns with mere tenderness of love. To the 
aged parent, love is borne upon a service of 
reverence. Through the child you look for- 
ward—through the parent you look backward. 
In the child you see hope, joys to come, brave 
ambition, and alife yet to be drawn forth in all 
its many-sided experiences. Through the sil- 
ver-haired parent, you behold the-past, life 


done, scenes enacted, its histories registered. 
* a * * * * 





New Inventions, 
From the Evening Post. 

Rartroap-Sarety TeLecraPH.—Me Rea’s 
patent safety telegraph, designed for the pre- 
vention of accidents at switches, draw-bridges, 
or by collisions, was recently successfully 
tested on the Reading railroad. The coutri- 
vance is such as to ring a bell on the loco- 
motive when it approaches a point of danger 
upon a road, indicating thereby to the engineer 
of the train the condition of the switch or 
bridge, as the case may be. This signal of 
safety is given to the”engineer by the very act 
of opening a bridge or switc\. When either 
is wrong, the passage of a locomotive over a 
platform or plank in the center of the road 
makes a connection with the wire attached to 
the battery, and thus rings the bell on the lo- 
comotive. 


¥ 

Rock Lirrer.—There is a machine in use 
in Massachusetts, by which two men anda pair 
of oxen can lift rocks of from three’ to five 
tons each, and transfer them to the foundation 
of a stone wall, 

Iron Yarps ror Surps.—The ship Schom- 
berg now ditting out at Liverpool for Australia, 
is characterized by Some nautical novelties of 
a new stamp, among which is mentioned the 
fact of the foreyard of the vessel being a hollow 
iron tube, made of quarter inch plates. It is 
ninety-six feet in length, twenty-three inches 
at the slings; greatest circumference, six and 
a quarter feet. It weighs four tons—a wooden 
spar, same size, would weigh eight tons anda 
half,—which is an important advantage in 
favor of the iron yard, especially considering 
its durability . 

A Capirat Improvement.—-Powers’ bor- 
ing and mortising machine is one of the tri- 
umphs of inventive genius. The improvement 
upon all other machines and modes is in the 
application of the power or movement to the 
chisel and mandril, so that the operator has 
the length of stroke entirely under his control, 
and can stop or start it either gradually or in- 
stantly. This is effected by a contrivance so 
simple, and yet so effective, that it can be op- 
erated by a buy, upon the hardest seasoned 


white oak, with a chisel two or two and a half: 


inches wide, and five or six inches deep. The 
necessity of boring is obviated in all kinds of 
carpenter or cabinet work. 





Tue Ant anp THE ButTierrty.—‘ Thank 
heaven, I have reached home at last,’ said a 
female ant, alighting to the earth ; and as she 
spoke she pulled off her wings, and prepared 
goers to retire toher cell under-ground.— 

ut, before doing so, she looked up for the 
Jast time, and saw, on a bough over-head a 
butterfly which had just burst her cocoon, but 
which, instead of tearing off her wings, like 
the ant, was momently expecting to mount to 
a higher life. And her wings, every instant, 
grew larger, brighter, and more beautiful.—— 
* You say you have reached home ?? said the 
butterfly, ‘and thank kind heaven, so have I ;? 
and even as she spoke she mounted skyward ; 
but Aer home was not on the cold, dark earth, 
but in the boundless air, beneath the sun’s 
bright eye, and on the balmy breath of heaven. 
And should not all good Christians keep con- 
stantly ip view “two homes, of which the two 
just described may serve as fitting types ?— 
Home Journal. 
—_—_—_—————__ee_ 

Lerrers not Ornerwise AckNowLEDGED.—A. D. 
Wright, E. L. Quimby, 8, Howard, O. Conant. 
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